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INTRODUCTION 


Canada is now entering an historic period in the building of cities. Within 
the next 25 years the population of Canadian cities and towns will double. The 
amount of urban housing to be built in this brief span of time will exceed in quan- 
tity all that has been inherited from the past. The national economy has already 
displayed the productive capacity to accomplish this great task. There remains 
the challenge to give our cities a character and design worthy of this great oppor- 
tunity. 


The provision of housing is a requirement, a consequence and a cause of 
national development. The quantity of a nation’s housing must fit the size of its 
population and satisfy the needs of the families which generate its vitality. 
At the same time the striving for ever higher standards of living presents a 
challenge to the productive capacity and technical ingenuity of the nation. The 
place of housing in economic affairs may therefore be viewed in several different 
ways. 


First, the striving to obtain an improved living environment for the family 
is one of the strongest motives which fires personal accomplishment. The con- 
tinual quest for higher standards of housing is one of the principal goals of society. 
This quest finds its expression not only in individual pride in the home but also in 
collective concern for the proper housing of all members of the community. 


Second, the nation’s stock of housing is one of its most valuable assets, 
representing the cumulative product of many decades of community building. 
The house is, however, a declining asset, subject both to physical deterioration and 
to obsolescence resulting from technological and social changes. The durability of 
housing, its conservation and eventual replacement are important factors in the 
maintenance of the nation’s housing resources. 


Third, the construction and maintenance of housing is in itself a major 
national industry. It uses the primary products of forest and mine, it puts into 
action the industries which produce building materials and domestic equipment 
and it employs a large force of skilled and unskilled labour on building sites. 
Furthermore housing embodies the investment of banks, life insurance companies, 
other mortgage lenders and individual owners of property. The housing industry 
has a many-sided relationship with the national economy. 


Fourth, the provision of adequate shelter can be regarded as an essential 
prerequisite in releasing the full productive powers of the people. Housing is 
required in the right places and at the right price in order to bring the labour 
force into action where and when it is needed. 
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Fifth, the creation of residential areas involves the design of street systems, 
public services and the siting of shopping centres, schools and churches. The 
building of housing is therefore the initial step in shaping the patterns of com- 
munities which will influence the lives of many generations. 


*-_ * * 


As a federal government agency Centra] Mortgage and Housing Corporation 
performs a public service within the terms prescribed by Parliament in the 
National Housing Act, 1954. The Corporation does not determine housing policy 
nor is it entitled to express views on policy except in advice to the responsible 
Minister of the federal government. This brief, presented to the Royal Commission 
on Canada's Economic Prospects, is therefore no more than an attempt to outline 
the general nature of housing affairs in Canada with particular reference to the 
foreseeable circumstances of the next quarter of a century. 


II 


GOVERNMENT PARTICIPATION IN HOUSING 


Because of its fundamental place in a modern industrial economy and because 
of its deep social implications, housing is a matter in which governments at all 
levels are inevitably and intimately involved. The provision of housing has some 
of the aspects of a public service, inviting governmental participation and com- 
munity action for reasons of economic policy and in pursuit of welfare objectives. 


The government of Canada has played an increasingly active role in housing 
since the introduction of the Dominion Housing Act in 1935 and particularly since 
the introduction of the National Housing Act, 1944, and the establishment of 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation in 1945. It has been a guiding principle 
of national participation in housing that, while the government may act to stimu- 
late and supplement the housebuilding market, it should not assume direct 
responsibilities which are constitutionally allocated to other governments or 
which could effectively be borne by private enterprise. At the present time about 
half of the housing being built in Canada is, in one way or another, aided by the 
participation of the national government. This aid has been essentially of two 
kinds. Indirect aid to enlarge the housing market has been achieved by the 
government’s sharing in mortgage loans up to 1954 and subsequently by insuring 
mortgage loans offered by lending institutions and banks. Direct governmental 
aid has taken the forms, for instance, of housing constructed for the families of 
veterans during the post-war emergency and, in the present period, the construc- 
tion of low-rental housing in partnership with provincial governments. 


Under the terms of the National Housing Act, 1954, administered by Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation, the federal government participates in the 
following ways: 


(1) Loan Insurance. The Corporation underwrites the mortgage invest ments 
of lending institutions and banks for the construction of new housing 
for sale or for rent (NHA Part I). 


(2) Loans. The Corporation makes Joans to home owners or owners of 
rental property where other sources of mortgage funds are not available 
(Section 40) and makes loans to limited-dividend corporations (Section 
16). Rental hceusing loans are also offered to mining, logging and fashing 
industries (Section 17). 


(3) Guarantees. The Corporation guarantees Home Improvement Loans 
made by banks to home owners (Part IV) and, on certain conditions, 
guarantees rental revenue (Section 14). 
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(4) Investments. The federal government enters into partnership with pro- 
vincial governments to acquire and develop residential land and to build 
housing for rent, 75% of the capital costs and operating profits or 
subsidies being borne by the federal government (Section 36). The 
Corporation may itself build housing (Section 37) and has built housing 
for use by, e.g., the Department of National Defence. 


(5) Grants. The federal government makes grants to municipalities for slum 
clearance (Section 23) and also makes grants for housing investigations, 
research and technical assistance (Part V). 


Broadly, the federal government's contributions to housing are of an economic 
character, while provincial and municipal governments are mainly concerned 
with the administration of urban growth. Physical planning is carried out by 
municipalities with the authorities conferred upon them by provincial statutes, 
The financing of public utilities and community services is the responsibility of 
municipalities subject, also, to the general jurisdiction of provincial governments. 


All governments are concerned with efforts to raise the quality of housing 
through minimum standards based on concepts of public health and social 
amenities. These standards are expressed in the National Building Code, the 
regulations under the National Housing Act and the subdivision regulations and 
building by-laws of provinces and municipalities. Local governments also have 
powers to condemn housing which is unsafe or insanitary and may apply housing 
codes to compel property owners to conform with accepted standards. 


Governmental participation in housing affairs is particularly apparent in 
cities and towns. The greater the size and density of urban settlement the more 
elaborate are the community services required and the more complex are the 
mutual relationships between public and private interests in property. The 
economic aids of the federal government and the administrative functions of 
provincial and municipal governments are aimed to sustain a quantity and 
standard of housing appropriate to the growth of Canada, in its great cities, 
in its towns and in the agricultural regions without which our urban areas could 
not exist. 
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THE STOCK OF HOUSING 


Quantity and Condition of the Housing Stock 


A large part of the nation's wealth is in its dwelling stock. The number of 
dwellings, their types and individual quality and their arrangement in cities and 
neighbourhoods, shape the way a people lives. The dwelling stock and the way it is 
used change slowly from year to year, but may undergo startling transformations 
over a generation. Changes come about through the addition of new houses, 
through the aging, improvement and destruction of dwellings, and through shifts 
in the way people use the dwelling stock, the number of units they leave vacant, 
the number they overcrowd, and the number they abandon or condemn. 


There are now more than 3,8 million occupied dwellings in Canada. Of this 
number about 84 million are on farms, 214 million are in cities and towns and 
34 million are in small communities and on the fringes of urban areas. The recent 
production of housing has followed the general shift of population from farms to 
cities, from rural communities to metropolitan areas and from central urban areas 
to suburbs. The oldest part of the housing is therefore on farms and near the 
central areas of cities. The newest part of the stock, largely but not entirely of 
good quality, is in the suburban areas of cities and towns which have received 
the bulk of the million houses that have been built in the last decade. 


In 1951 about 20% of rural and 9% of urban dwellings in Canada were 
in need of major repair. In cities of over 30,000 population there were about 
100,000 dwellings in this condition, Many dwellings lacked inside running water, 
over half the rural dwellings but not quite 6% of those in cities. Some of the 
deficient housing is on the fringes of urban areas where municipal services have 
not yet been extended. Some of this lies in the path of the great urban development 
to take place in the next 25 years and is likely to-be improved or replaced by 
new housing developments. The greater part of deficient housing within built-up 
areas is concentrated around the inner cores of cities and awaits a process of 
urban redevelopment. 


The condition of Canada's housing is reflected also in its age. About 350,000 
units, nearly 10% of the whole stock, are now over 75 years old and over half a 
million units are from 50 to 75 years old. 
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2 
Rate of Housing Production 


Through the operations of the residential construction industry the stock 
of dwellings is kept in line with the overall demand for housing. A high level of 
demand for housing is expressed in the prices and rents for dwellings already in 
existence. High prices for existing housing stimulate new housebuilding, whether 
by individual home owners, speculative house builders, or apartment builders. 
Should an unduly large number of new dwellings be brought into existence over 
a period, real estate prices and rents will tend to fall, building prospects to worsen, 
and new housebuilding to diminish. Over long periods, the demand fornew house- 
building is determined by shifts in the size and quality of dwelling stock demanded. 


Population Growth 


Population increase represents the most important single source of demand 
for increased housing stock at present. The estimates of family and non-family 
household increases that follow are based primarily upon a population forecast 
made available to the Corporation from another source. This forecast indicated 
the attainment of a population of 26,563,000 by 1980. 


It is estimated that the number of families in Canada will increase by about 
2,550,000 from 3,700,000 to 6,250,000 over the next 25 years and, further, that 
the number of non-family households will increase by 200,000 from 450,000 to 
650,000 in the same period. These estimates suggest an increase of 2,750,000 
families and non-family households from 4,150,000 to 6,900,000 between the end 
of 1955 and the end of 1980. 


Crowding 

At the end of 1955 there were an estimated 350,000 families not maintaining 
their own households, meaning that they were living in some other family’s 
dwelling or living as part of a household the head of which did not belong to the 
family. While this figure does not represent the total number of families sharing 
accommodation, since in addition to these 350,000 there are the families whose 
dwellings they share, it does indicate the number of additional dwellings there 
would have to be before each family could have a dwelling for its own use. 


For the most part, families not maintaining their own household are in this 
situation not because they do not want separate accommodation, but because 
they cannot afford it, Voluntary sharing of accommodation does no doubt occur, 
but infrequently. The proportion of families not maintaining their own household 
declines sharply as incomes rise. In 1951, 90% of all families had their own dwelling 
unit, as compared with over 99% of families with incomes over $6,000 per annum, 


The proportion of families sharing accommodation is likely to decrease in 
the next 25 years. At best this kind of crowding could be eliminated altogether, 
although not without deliberate public action toward that end. Whatever happens 
to incomes and to building costs there will still be sizable numbers of families in 
1980 who cannot afford separate accommodation. At worst such families could be 
as high as 600,000 in 1980. This number represents their present relative incidence 
applied to the 1980 population and in absolute terms is 250,000 higher than 
the present figure. 


Dwellings Losi from the Stock 


Sizable numbers of dwellings are lost or withdrawn from the useful stock as 
time goes by. Some units are lost by accident, principally fires but also floods and 
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storms. Some are destroyed to make way for other uses of the land on which they 
stand. Some dwellings are withdrawn from the useful stock without actually being 
destroyed. This happens commonly on farms which are abandoned or amal- 
gamated with neighbouring properties. It happens also in cities when local 
governments condemn dwellings. Present estimates place the annual total of 
dwellings withdrawn from the useful stock in the neighbourhood of 8,000 units, 
divided about equally between farm and non-farm locations. 


For purposes of this projection, the loss or abandonment of farm dwellings 
from the useful stock is estimated at 100,000 over the period 1956-1980, represent- 
ting a continuation of the present rate of 4,000 units per year. 


Non-farm losses are not likely to fall below the present level of 4,000 per year. 
The loss of dwellings through transition in land uses is almost certain to remain 
as high as at present, particularly in view of the demands likely to be placed on 
land for traffic articulation and the expansion of other non-residential functions 
in the built-up areas of our cities. While fire protection techniques will no doubt 
improve over the next twenty-five years, the exposure to fire loss will also increase. 


Therefore the lower limit of replacement demand over the next 25 years may 
be safely set at 8,000 units per year or 200,000 units for the whole period. 


There is no theoretical upper limit to the rate of non-farm losses. Given a 
sufficient rate of new housebuilding, over and above the needs of population 
growth, the poorer dwellings in the stock would become unmarketable as dwelling 
space. As permanently vacant accommodation they would no doubt revert to 
the public in due course for tax default or be sold to private interests to make way 
for new land uses. In either case they would eventually be demolished. But the 
demolition would follow their effective removal from the useful housing stock 
and not bring it about. The accumulation of vacant dwellings, provided they are 
confined to the dwellings of the poorest quality in the stock, need not inhibit 
the demand for new housing. Consequently any upper limit to the rate of dwelling 
unit withdrawals from the housing stock over the next twenty-five years depends 
on the upper limit of new housebuilding possibilities, 


Vacancies 

Vacant dwellings in 1955 are estimated at 100,000 representing 2.6% of 
the useful stock. It is assumed that the vacancy rate will be the same in 1980, 
assuming that dwellings of poor condition and amenities, which have become 
unmarketable by virtue of the availability of better accommodation, are not 
considered part of the useful stock at all, or part of the vacancies. 


Outlook for Housebuilding 

The foregoing suggests that there will be not less than 2,770,000 new dwellings 
built in the next 25 years in Canada. This lower limit comprises: 

2,750,000 for the increase in families and non-family households; 

200,000 for replacements; 

70,000 for increased vacancies; 

an offset of 250,000 for an increase in sharing of accommodation proportionate 

to the increase in families. 

Housebuilding will actually exceed this mark, and thereby tend to reduce 
the degree of crowding in the housing stock and advance the rate of dwelling unit 
withdrawals from the useful stock. The extent to which housing completions will 
exceed this lower limit depends on the course of total housing demand, as it is 
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affected by forces other than population growth, and on trends within the new 
housebuilding industry as they affect costs and the quality of the new housing 
product. 


Apart from population growth the future demand for housing stock will 
depend principally on the course of real income per capita. While it is beyond the 
province of this statement to forecast the trend of real income there is the pre- 
sumption that it will increase, and increase substantially. This in turn will be 
reflected in higher demands for housing. The demand for housing may not 
indeed increase as rapidly as real per capita income. However, as long as the 
housing stock is seriously deficient in numbers or in condition, housing may be 
expected to garner a good share of expenditures out of increased income. The per 
capita demand for housing stands to increase substantially therefore over the next 
25 years. 


Prospective trends in the supply of new housing over the next 25 years are 
even more favourable. In the past 10 years the housebuilding industry has 
doubled its output with little change in real construction costs. Prospects for new 
housebuilding over the next two decades and a half are such as to suggest that 
the present industry, with virtually no expansion, could meet the task. Canadians 
completed 131,000 houses in 1955. At this rate, and with this industry, over 
3 million units could be produced in 25 years. Cost pressures associated with the 
expansion of capacity should be very moderate in the period up to 1980. House 
builders are in the position of being able to increase their profits only through 
lowering real costs, or improving the appeal of their product. 


Higher incomes, greater productivity, enhanced appeal in new houses tend 
to raise the total] demand for housing stock. An increase of only 10% in the per 
capita effective demand for this stock could raise the effective demand for new 
units by over 20% from 2.8 million to 3.4 million during the period. This would 
provide an additional 600,000 units for the reduction of crowding and the retire- 
ment of poorer dwellings from the stock. As the worst types of congestion were 
relieved, and as the poorest dwellings were either improved or withdrawn from 
the stock, the demand for housing would become less responsive to increases in 
incomes or reductions in cost, so that the practical limits of effective demand may 
not be much over 3.4 million units for the period. With the population projections 
as outlined however, and in view of prospects for incomes and building costs, 
the construction of 3.4 million new dwellings over the next 25 years, representing 
an average of 136,000 completions per year, seems reasonable. 


Material and Labour Requirements 


Material requirements for this rate of housebuilding would continue to be 
large and varied, comprising an annual average demand for nearly 6 million 
barrels of cement, for instance, about 1% billion board feet of lumber, 15,000 miles 
of electrical wiring, 21% million gals. of paint, 1,200 miles of iron piping and about 
20,000 tons of nails. With rising general productivity these requirements are likely 
to make a smaller claim upon the total productive capacity of the nation. 


Labour requirements, on the basis of present techniques, would involve about 
120,000 workers on-site. A further 200,000 persons would be employed off-site 
in the production of building materials and components. There may, however, 
be some shift from on-site to off-site labour as pre-assembly of components 
increases. 
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Timing and Location of Housing Production 


As the main part of the new housing programme over the next 25 years will 
stem from population growth, some idea of its pattern in time can be conjectured 
from the course of net family formation. Because housebuilding is subject to 
cyclical variations of considerable magnitude and to other shorter term dis- 
turbances, it is not feasible to project housebuilding rates by year, or even to 
attempt the refinement of estimates based only on net family formation. 


The data following indicate the probable course of net family formation and 
relate it directly to housing completions over five-year periods. 


Net Family Housing Unit 
Period Formation Completions 
(000) (000) 

1956—1960 348 
1961—1965 414 
1966—1970 500 
1971—1975 605 
1975—1980 683 
Total 2,550 


These data suggest that the demand deriving purely from population growth 
over the next decade will not be sufficient to absorb the present capacity of the 
housebuilding industry. The competitive pressures within the industry, on costs 
and on quality, should be most intense between now and 1965. Even after that, 
however, the pressures should persist. Over the two and a half decades as a whole 
the housebuilding industry is not likely to be subject to growth that would require 
a relative increase in its capacity comparable to that which has in fact taken place in 
the last 10 years. 


City Size and Urban Growth 


The location of new housing will be largely determined by the pattern of 
population increases. This is true not only for that part of new residential con- 
struction which has been directly attributed to population growth, but also to 
much of the new housebuilding which fills a replacement need and even a good 
part of the building which contributes to the relief of congestion. Rapid urban 
growth stimulates the transition of land uses within cities which in turn affects 
the pace of urban redevelopment. Population growth seeks out the areas of high 
and growing income and itself stimulates income. It is thereby likely to be most 
pronounced in places where pressures are strongest to raise housing standards and 
relieve congestions. 


Farm Housebuilding 


Unlike urban population, farm population has been declining for fifteen years 
in Canada but this has not meant a cessation of new farm housebuilding. It has 
meant however that new farm housebuilding has been related almost entirely 
to rising living standards and replacement needs rather than to population 
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growth. It is estimated that the rate of new house construction on farms today is 
at about 5,000 units per year and, for want of a better method of looking into the 
future, the present rate is assumed to continue in the period 1956 to 1980. 


Urban Housebuilding 


Canada's urban population pattern is already well established. Its growth 
over the next generation will presumably follow growth patterns that are inherent 
in the existing network of urban centres. It does not appear likely that there will 
be substantial growth in the number of cities. Without question a number of 
new mining centres will emerge but it is doubtful whether these will attract large 
populations. It is also probable that new communities of substantial size will 
develop near existing metropolitan populations. These communities are best 
ote, however, as integral parts of the metropolitan areas to which they are 
related. 


Population growth rates in Canada between 1941 and 1951 showed remark- 
ably little variation between groups of cities of different sizes, and between cities 
in general and rural non-farm areas. Nearly half the growth, 46%, occurred in 
metropolitan areas of over 100,000 population in 1951. One-quarter, 24%, was 
in areas classified as rural non-farm in 1951; much of this took place near cities 
and is urban in its orientation. Cities of 30,000 to 100,000 accounted for 6% of 
the growth and those of 10,000 to 30,000 for 7%. These proportions would be of 
little more than historical interest had they not corresponded very closely with 
the distribution of total population between the different classes of city and the 
rural areas. This correspondence suggests that the pattern of population growth 
between 1941 and 1951 provides a reasonable basis for projecting the location of 
population growth over the next 25 years. This suggests the persistence of loca- 
tional influences that have shaped the structure of our urban network up to the 
present time. 


Such a projection indicates the following range of new housebuilding activities 
over the next 25 years: 


Projected New Housing 


Classification Completions 


of Area in 1951 


(000) 

Metropolitan or Urban Area 
Over 100,000 population 1,520 
30,000 to 100,000 population 200 
10,000 to 30,000 population 240 
5,000 to 10,000 population 170 
Under 5,000 population 360 
Rural Non-Farm Area 810 
Total Non-Farm 3,300 


These data suggest that the urban housing stock is likely to double over the 
next 25 years with an impact on cities of all sizes although not necessarily on 
every city. This housing represents a major part, but only a part, of the whole 
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fabric of urban growth. The construction put in place in the next generation will 
represent half of our urban environment in 1980. Much of its worth at that time 
will depend on the care and imagination with which it is installed in the first place. 
Cities, as producing centres and as end product, represent our greatest single 
asset. The quality of their transformation in the next generation poses our greatest 
single problem. 
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IV 


THE HOUSEBUILDING INDUSTRY 


1 
Nature of the Industry 


The residential building industry is neither cohesive nor homogeneous. 
It comprises some large general contractors neither continuously nor wholly 
engaged in residential construction; a much larger group of merchant builders 
operating chiefly, but not wholly, on a speculative basis; a group of builders who 
limit their operations to work on a contract basis; and a very large number of 
others who fall into none of even these ill-defined categories. Among these are 
owner-builders and large numbers of others whose participation in the industry, 
as entrepreneurs, is either of a temporary, intermittent or part-time nature. 
These builders include many drawn from the sub-contracting trades associated 
with the building industry or from the ranks of skilled employees of other builders. 


The varied nature of those engaged in the residential building industry, the 
very large number of firms and others undertaking small-scale operations, and 
the impermanence of their participation, present difficulties in measuring the 
sizes and numbers of firms in the industry. Some information is available, however, 
from a group of builders operating under the National Housing Act. These builders 
are engaged mainly, though not entirely, in speculative building under the Act. 


In 1955, 1,700 of these builders completed nearly 37,000 dwellings, mainly 
single-family. Five per cent of these builders, however, were responsible for 
40% of the total completed by the group. At the other end of the scale, 42% of 
the builders were responsible for less than 614% of the completed dwellings. 


Size of Operations No. of Total Number 
Dwellings Completed in 1955 Builders of Dwellings Completed 

1—6 714 2,367 

7—14 415 4,144 

15—24 202 3,739 

25—49 201 6,747 

50—99 82 5,337 

100 or more 85 14/503 

Total 1,699 36,837 
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In addition to those dwellings for which information is shown in the table, 
another 90,000 were completed in 1955. Of these 24,000 were apartment units 
many of which were built by firms operating on a fairly large scale. The remaining 
66,000 dwellings were completed by builders (and owners) operating on a scale 
considerably below the average of the 1,700 firms. 


Nearly half of these builders entered the industry after 1950. Even those 
builders operating on a substantial scale in 1955 include many who have been 
active in the industry for less than 5 years. The data are summarized in the table 
below: 


Number of Builders by Size of Operations 
Date of Entry lh 
to Industry Less than 25 25 or more 
Dwelling Units Dwelling Units | Total 
in 1955 in 1955 
Before 1941 190 54 244 
1941 to 1945 173 39 212 
1946 to 1950 333 87 420 
1951 to 1953 301 98 399 
1954 195 61 256 
1955 139 29 168 


Over the next 25 years the industry is likely to increase. As the more aggressive 
builders extend the scope of their operations, as management methods and techni- 
ques within the industry improve, and as there is still further emphasis on project 
building, the large merchant builder is likely to become increasingly dominant. 
This is not to suggest that small scale operations will disappear, but they are likely 
to be somewhat less pervasive than they now are. 


2 
Technical Advances in Housing Production 


Progress in housing design during the coming years will emerge from the 
housing industry's efforts to win new markets, exploiting technological advances 
and responding to the aspirations of consumers. 


There are likely to be many changes of fashion in the form of housing, such 
as the recent changes in preference for 1}4-storey houses, bungalows or ‘‘split- 
levels’. And there will be improvements in the mechanical equipment built into 
housing, in heating, plumbing and other household services. There ts also likely 
to be a progressive raising of minimum standards of space and amenities in parallel 
with other advancing standards of living. But more significant will be the advances 
in methods of fabrication, assembly and design which will provide more and 
better space without increasing costs. 


Since 1946 the housing industry has doubled its capacity. Few of the present 
housebuilding organizations had previous experience and a new generation of 
tradesmen had to be trained on the job. The industry has now gained a consider- 
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able expertise, largely in the production and merchandising of small single-family 
houses. The experience, the staff and the equipment of typical housebuilding 
organizations are still geared to this type of site operation, requiring only a 
limited investment in plant. 


Traditional methods of frame building have been followed and economies 
have been sought, not through new structural systems but through bulk-pur- 
chasing of supplies and the more efficient staging of the building process. The 
Savicnf all-eredan builder-carpenter has been displaced by specialized crews. 
In an earlier small scale of production it had been customary for one man to have 
varied skills, from pouring concrete to finished carpentry. The larger scale of 
operations has led to specialization, with crews moving from house to house to do 
concrete work, framing or laying floors. This division of labour has reduced the 
range of each worker’s skills and has cut down the apprenticeship period. 


There has also been a speeding up of production through the use of mechanized 
equipment for handling materials, for excavating, for cutting and assembling. 
Power tools have replaced the traditional contents of the carpenter's kit. 


New elements have been added to the house asa product, including thermal 
insulation and the vapour seal. There have also been significant improvements in 
fittings, in finishing and surfacing materials and in the mechanical features for 
climatic control. 


Nevertheless the actual structure of housing has not changed substantially 
since the last century. The technological revolution of the twentieth century has 
hardly yet touched the Canadian housing industry asa fabricator and constructor 
of shelter. Significant advances in building technique appear to be associated 
with the shifting of more operations from the site to the workshop. Building 
components may be designed so that they can be finished by machine tools under 
factory conditions, shipped to the site and assembled rapidly. There have already 
been some advances in this direction, for instance in the mill production of standard 
windows and doors, in the factory production of sheet roofing and building 
board, in the production of plumbing units and in the use of on-site fabrication 
and assembly shops. Experience has shown that the degree of prefabrication 
depends upon the size and geographical accessibility of an assured market, to 
justify the investment in plant, machine tools and merchandising. Such conditions 
are more likely to be present during the coming years in Canada than they have 
been in the past. 


In order that housing may benefit from the process of industrialization it is 
necessary that the industry itself should plough back more of its profits into 
research, development and design. Research and developmental work is being 
done by manufacturers of building materials such as wallboards and floor coverings 
and by the producers of heating, plumbing and electrical components. But the 
Canadian housebuilding industry, as such, is only now beginning to accept the 
challenge facing it in a new period of large potential markets. 


The change in the scale of housebuilding operations has come about very 
rapidly and neither builders nor designers have yet been able to make the transi- 
tion from the design of individual buildings to the design for mass-production. 
Architects, unlike industrial designers, have been trained to design individual 
buildings using traditional structural systems. To design for mass-production 
requires a specialized knowledge and insight into production processes, tools and 
materials. In the United States some specialists in this field have appeared, but 
the Canadian housebuilding industry has yet to reap the full benefit of production 
design. 
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The greater application of industrial processes to housing may be regarded as 
a long-term goal. Meanwhile there is an immediate need to use to greater advan- 
tage the present materials and methods of building. House builders have not made 
full use of the architectural services that are available in the country and conse- 
quently few architects have accumulated experience in the design of moderate- 
cost housing. Both in general character and in detail few builders’ houses have 
yet achieved a high quality of design. Unlike many other leading industries, the 
housing industry has not applied itself to the stimulation of new markets by a 
progressive concern for excellent design. It has been too willing to settle for 
conformity with minimum standards and poorly executed architectural conven- 
tions and styles. 
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INVESTMENT IN HOUSING 


The expansion of Canada’s housing stock over the next 25 years will, at 
current costs, require the investment of some $35 billion, or more than the total 
value of residential real estate at the present time. Such an investment programme 
would require about $20 billion in the form of mortgage credit and the remaining 
$15 billion in the form of equity investment by the owners of the new property, 
assuming the maintenance of the current ratio of loan to equity. In addition, a 
considerable volume of mortgage credit will be required to finance the turnover 
of the existing dwelling stock and for other purposes. While a substantial volume 
of funds will become available from the repayment of mortgage debt, mortgage 
lenders will have to be prepared not only to re-invest these repayments in 
mortgages but also to invest new funds. 


An adequate supply of mortgage funds is important to the rate of new 
housebuilding and to the efficient use of the existing dwelling stock. At least one- 
third of new dwellings are built, or purchased, by those who are already home 
owners, Their demand for new dwellings is dependent on their ability to sell their 
old ones. This in turn is dependent on the availability of mortgage credit to 
facilitate transfers in the chain reaction set in motion by the additions to the 
dwelling stock. Mortgage credit may also provide the home owner with a means of 
liquidating some of his housing equity. The availability of mortgage credit there- 
fore makes home ownership more attractive. 


Current Volume of Mortgage Lending 


In 1955, a little more than $2 billion was advanced in the form of mortgage 
loans. About 40 per cent of this was for new housebuilding with almost as much 
being advanced on the security of existing dwellings. The remainder was advanced 
on other types of property, mainly industrial and commercial. Farm lending, 
once the most important type of mortgage financing, accounted for only a small 
part of the total. 


Individuals provided nearly half of total mortgage credit in 1955 with the 
lending institutions, particularly the life insurance companies and the chartered 
banks, providing another 44 per cent. The remaining 8 per cent came from credit 
unions and other private lenders and from governments. These proportions relate 
to total mortgage lending. The differences between the pattern of lending for 
new housebuilding and that relating to existing dwellings, reflects both the 
greater complexity of mortgage lending for new housebuilding and also the 
absence of federal government participation in mortgage lending on existing 
dwellings. 
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Life insurance companies, the chartered banks and other lending institutions 
were responsible for 78 per cent of all mortgage credit extended on new construc- 
tion in 1955. Individual lenders provided 16 per cent of the total while the other 
6 per cent came from governments and from credit unions and other private 
lenders. On the other hand, on existing dwellings individual lenders provided 
more than half of all mortgage loans in 1955. Three-quarters of these were made 
by sellers of houses to purchasers. Many of the loans made by individuals were 
junior mortgages. 


The National Housing Act, 1954, and the concurrent revision tothe Bank Act 
provided for the participation of the chartered banks in mortgage lending. 
In eighteen months the chartered banks have approved mortgage loans, under 
the National Housing Act, to the value of $475 million, resulting in the accumula- 
tion of mortgage asset holdings amounting to3 per cent of their total assets. At the 
same time, the legislation provided the basis for a trading market in mortgage 
loans under the Act. This arrangement opens the way for participation in N.H.A. 
mortgage lending by individuals, pension funds, and others, who cannot originate 
such loans. 


The participation of the chartered banks in mortgage lending and the 
development of a secondary mortgage market have direct effect only on the supply 
of mortgage credit for new housebuilding under the National Housing Act. 
The indirect effects extend, however, to all other types of mortgage lending. 
A broader source of funds under the Act frees other funds for conventional 
mortgage lending. 


The Outlook for Mortgage Credil 


The demand for mortgage credit must always compete with the demand 
for other forms of long-term credit and, on occasion, with that for credit of shorter 
term. Hence there will continue to be periods of apparent shortage of mortgage 
funds. 


However, with the new channels for supplying mortgage funds, with an 
increasing flow of savings seeking investment outlets, and with the likelihood that 
the demand for mortgage funds will represent a somewhat smaller proportion of 
the total demand for investment funds over the next 25 years, the prospects for an 
adequate supply of mortgage credit are favourable. 


Equity Investment in Housing 


An individual's decision to invest in the ownership of a dwelling is probably 
the largest single financial commitment of his life. In many cases it involves the 
planning of family budgets for long periods before purchase in order to accumulate 
the necessary down-payment and then, for up to 25 or 30 years thereafter, an 
important part of current income is devoted to the repayment of mortgage debt 
and the maintenance and upkeep of the property. 


Owners’ equity in housing is a major component of personal wealth, probably 
totalling about $20 billion. By far the greater part is held by home owners reflect- 
ing the high, and still rising, proportion of owner-occupied dwellings in the housing 
stock. An important factor in this trend has been the rise of over 70% in real per 
capita income since 1939. This has made it easier for people to accumulate the 
initial down-payment required for home ownership and to meet the monthly 
payments. 


Changes in mortgage financing have also made it easier for people to become 
home owners. There has been widespread adoption of the system of repayment of 
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mortgage debt by convenient monthly payments. Larger loans have made the 
down-payment less onerous; longer terms for loans and lower interest rates have 
increased the house-purchasing power of a given income. 
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VI 


DIVERSITY OF HOUSING 


Diversity in Response to the Market 


Because of the great demand for accommodation during the last decade, 
the housebuilding industry has not been under strong competitive pressure 
to diversify the range of its products or to advance the quality of their design. 
In these circumstances the bulk of new housing has been of somewhat stereotyped 
form, lacking the variety and refinement which is stimulated in a period of strong 
competition. 


It may be expected that during the coming years the housebuilding industry 
will be presented with both a challenge and an opportunity to extend the diversity 
and improve the quality of its products. The increasing capacity of the industry 
to produce in quantity may well bring about a shift from a sellers’ to a buyers’ 
market. House builders will be under more competitive pressure to win customers. 
They may do this by improvements in the design of the standard product or they 
may seek new markets either in the higher-priced or lower-priced field. We may 
expect to see some builders developing improved lower-priced accommodation 
in the form of row housing and small apartments. We may also expect to see some 
house builders specializing in the market for larger houses costing $25,000 and 
more. 


A considerable diversity of housing production is desirable in order to meet 
the various social and economic requirements of each community. A well-balanced 
stock of housing serves the needs of households of different sizes, of different 
income levels and at different stages in the cycle of life. Home owners with growing 
families and expanding incomes may wish to move to larger accommodation, 
A reasonable proportion of rental housing is required to accommodate households 
that are not prepared to commit themselves to ownership, Young people character- 
istically lack the accumulated savings for home ownership and may prefer rental 
accommodation which allows them greater freedom and mobility of employment. 
Old people may wish to vacate family homes in favour of smaller quarters with 
janitor service, It is a characteristic of metropolitan areas that a higher proportion 
of rental housing is required. 


During the next 25 years the housing industry should be better able to 
respond to these various requirements, aided by the national housing legislation 
and supported by local planning arrangements. 
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2 
Needs of Low-Income Households 


There are some kinds of housing requirements which are not satisfied through 
the normal operation of the housing market, either through the production of 
new housing or through handing down used housing. The need to provide housing 
for low-income households, particularly large families and old people, is likely to 
call for special attention during the coming years. 


In the ordinary course of events, the lowest-income households occupy the 
most obsolete part of the housing stock which has been handed down [rom one 
generation to another. Any absolute shortage of housing tends to bear particularly 
heavily on low-income households. 


Estimates of the need for low-rental housing depend upon the criteria that 
are used. The greater part of the doubling-up occurs amongst low-income [families 
and most of the dwellings in need of major repair and lacking essential sanitary 
facilities are occupied by low-income families. 


The need to satisfy the housing requirements of old people has begun to 
appear as a new problem arising from the greatly increasing proportion of elderly 
people in the population. With increasing age and reduced earning power many 
people either do not wish to maintain their family home or are unable to do so. 
They are not in a position to undertake mortgage payments on smaller dwellings 
and with increasing infirmity they require more services and special arrangements. 


Since the building industry has been devoted largely to the production of 
family homes the housing stock does not contain a sufficient supply of accommoda- 
tion suitable for old people. Their needs have been met to some extent through 
the adaptation of large old houses in the central areas of towns, converted into 
flats a ial for lodgers. But these housing resources are limited and admittedly 
makeshift. 


Action taken to provide housing for low-income families and for old people 
will depend upon the climate of public opinion. Public funds cannot be used to 
build low-rental housing and to subsidize rents unless the public believes there is 
a condition that needs correcting. Furthermore there must be resources of local 
administrative skill and initiative to stage such housing operations. 
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Vil 


HOUSING AND COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 


Residential Land and. Services 


In a new residential area served with roads, schools, local shops and open 
space, there are unlikely to be more than 314 houses per acre of developed land, 
nor more than 7,500 people living on a suburban square mile. If recent patterns 
persist, the residential land required by 1980 for the projected addition of about 
7,000,000 people around our present major centres would amount to over 900 
square miles; the built-on residential land in these centres is at present about 
600 square miles. The non-residential acreage of North American cities now 
amounts quite consistently to just over one-half the total developed area in each 
case. These ratios give some idea of the mass of urbanization in store in the 
next 25 years. 


The typical dwelling now takes more land than it used to, as also do the 
buildings for industrial or commercial employment. Places of employment are 
locating at the outskirts of cities instead of at their centres. Moreover, out beyond 
the houses, factories and shopping plazas, will lie a broad band of spacious city- 
supported facilities: golf and race courses, airports, beaches and boating facilities, 
picnic-grounds and nature reservations, reform institutions, cemeteries and the 
like. 

Municipal governments are expected to see that there is a wide range of 
installations in a fully developed housing area. The capital cost of the full comple- 
ment of this neighbourhood equipment now ranges from $1,500 to $2,500 per 
house, or $5,000 to $10,000 of outlay per acre of residential development. Expen- 
ditures of this kind in Canada will amount to many billions of dollars by 1980. 


Municipalities discharge their responsibilities for equipping new residential 
areas in one or more of the following ways: 
(a) by spending from general tax revenues 


(b) by spending from special-purpose grants received from provincial 
governments 


(c) by collecting special levies running for a term of years against benefitting 
properties 


(d) by collecting cash imposts from speculative developers as a condition 
of allowing the development for which outlay is required 
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(e) by requiring developers themselves to make the installations to municipal 
specifications and to deed them to the municipality free of charge 

(f) by turning unserviced land over to utility contractors to be improved 
and re-sold to private buyers under agreed conditions 

(zg) by obtaining a Federal-Provincial land assembly project under the 
terms of Section 36 of the National Housing Act, 1954 

(h) by reducing the accustomed range or lowering the established standard 
of services afforded (e.g. no sewerage, no sidewalks, no streetlights). 


Broadly, the trend has been away from those arrangements calling for heavy 
municipal borrowing, especially in suburban municipalities undergoing the most 
rapid rate of development. Instead, financing of the collective installations is 
often fused with the mortgage financing of private construction. Municipalities 
have tried to keep technical and legal control of such installations, while avoid- 
ing capital commitments on this account. 


The monthly cost of this practice to the buyer of a new house is negligible, 
since the terms of mortgages are now longer than the usual terms of municipal 
debentures. The practice may result in lower taxes to the owners of old property 
than would have been payable in fast-growing places if improvements had been 
financed in a different way. From the investor's viewpoint, funds formerly put 
into municipal debentures now find their way, with the same physical result, into 
mortgage portfolios—often protected by the insurance offered in the National 
Housing Act. Aside from changed methods of financing there is evidence to 
suggest that the range and standard of municipal services in a number of areas 
are inferior to what was afforded new housing in the same areas thirty years ago. 


2 
Local Planning for Urban Growth 


Year by year, as mile after mile of farm land is turned to urban uses, it 
becomes clearer which of the direct contributors to that growth has most to gain 
in the long term by striving for economy, order and convenience in the total 
result. The operative builder of houses can hardly be expected to show lingering 
concern once he has been paid for his product. Vital decisions as to pattern and 
timing must be made as soon as he comes on the scene, which is to say prior to 
the arrival of his customers, the ultimate residents whose interests are at stake. 
The rural government in whose jurisdiction the suburb builder commonly operates 
may be neither empowered nor disposed to deal with the urban responsibilities 
that arise in his train, A degree of technical co-ordination and a scale of financial 
outlay are involved in urbanization, which call for an interim trusteeship between 
the day when the land ceases to be tilled and the day when there are half a dozen 
urban voters living on every acre. It is in those very months that the whole 
quality of the neighbourhood will take form and solidify for better or for worse. 


Just as Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation is acutely conscious of 
ways in which its dealings with builders are bound to affect local governments, 
so also those governments will be aware of the ways in which their activities can 
affect the security of the mortgages underwritten by the Corporation. Local 
governments and federal agencies are thus impelled to act as the interim trustees 
in urbanization. Each addition around a city poses problems not only on the land 
being urbanized, but also as to the physical capacity of city-wide systems for 
water supply, power supply, education, transit and waste disposal; it likewise 
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imposes claims on the administrative capacity of the city’s municipal services, 
most particularly in matters of health and welfare. These central capacities may 
often be more critically strained by additions than are the peripheral installations. 
For these reasons the problems are best met when a continuous urban area is 
ruled by a single local government, 


Experience indicates that essential technical co-operation and equitable 
financing of public improvements are made more unlikely by the existence of 
several independent municipalities within one urban continuum. The distribu- 
tion, qualities and costs of housing within our multi-municipal settlements have 
been distorted by lack of co-ordination in providing services and lack of consist- 
ency in imposing taxes. The details of these distortions are documented in several 
submissions to recent provincial inquiries. Alternative solutions appear to be the 
outright consolidation of contiguous urban municipalities, or the establishment 
of some form of metropolitan federation with suitable responsibilities as to 
physical development, such as is being tried in Toronto. 


Assuming a municipal unit of which the area of jurisdiction includes all the 
land being urbanized, its Council has two kinds of development functions: 


(a) to see to the creation of public facilities where and when the citizens 
depend on them; and 


(b) to deal with cases where the private proposals of some citizens would 
injure the interests of other citizens, immediately or in foreseeable 
time. 


Whether the development is in housing or otherwise, these two duties make up 
the municipality’s planning function. That function seems likely to be performed 
best where elected Councils have the most direct access to the advice of special- 
ized staff officers, without that advice passing through an appointed planning 
board of non-specialists. 


The elected body with primary planning responsibilities (whether the Council 
of a single municipality or of a federation of adjoining municipalities) needs 
boundaries set wide enough to contain all the land over which urban-oriented 
development predominates. Moreover those boundaries need to be extended in 
step with further urbanization. This is particularly true if the planning function 
is to be more firmly related to the rest of the Council’s work; if with a rise of 
living standards and an increase of leisure time the citizens are becoming more 
mobile and dependent on the local government for a wider range of facilities; and 
if urban facilities needing much open land in proportion to built-on land are 
multiplying at the edges of our densely-built communities. Satisfactory urban 
living, in which good housing is but one element, merits some such adjustments 
to our traditional patterns of local government. 


3 
House Builders and Neighbourhood Development 


The pattern, technical efficiency and variety of forms in our older urban 
areas resulted largely from their being built over considerable periods of time, 
during which there was frequent face-to-face consultation between owners of 
small properties and heads of small building firms, and between both and a few 
familiar municipal officials, Correction could follow on the heels of error. In 
recent years the scope of many housebuilding organizations has expanded. 
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Many extraneous influences bear on the form of the present-day housing 
project: international magazines of architectural fashion; preferences prevailing 
in the home offices of financial institutions and to some extent in Central Mort- 
gage as the underwriter of their investments and the largest publisher of stock 
house plans; legitimate purposes in the minds of the draftsmen of provincial and 
local regulations and by-laws. The product is also the resultant of accidents in 
material supply, of surveys of consumer demand and of strenuous advertising for 
patented building features. 


In the work of a large development organization, the seriousness of each 
ineptitude in street layout or house siting is magnified. If the designer visits his 
work, he will assess it by standards different from theirs who will spend their 
lives surrounded by it—and who are not yet present to express their wants. 
Decisions vital to the form of the product must often be made by men who will 
never see it and will never meet the ultimate consumers; the product of large- 
scale speculative building is too apt to be shaped by abstract and hypothetical 
considerations. 


This is not to imply that the new mass product must be inferior to the old 
custom-made one; indeed with wider resources it should be far superior. But to 
take advantage of those resources requires much time and study on the part of 
the building entrepreneur. The builder of a single house for a known buyer 
could start on the day land was obtained, The builder of a neighbourhood of 
hundreds of houses must be prepared for something like a year to pass after his 
land is chosen before he can launch smooth-flowing assembly operations on the 
site. This time interval is fully required for the studies and responses required of 
his own specialists in market analysis, design, bulk purchasing, equipment hire 
and labour deployment. At almost every step the building organization will be 
required to submit proposals for the consent or endorsation of one or another 
branch of the various governments and lenders that participate with the builders 
to complete a livable and marketable tract of housing. 


Without detailing every part of this procedure, it will serve as illustration 
to mention some of the steps. The merchant builder will first negotiate options 
to secure raw acreage. He will examine surrounding developments by his com- 
petitors and perhaps his own sales records for indications of the characteristics 
of likely purchasers and the features they like best. His consulting engineers will 
meanwhile be busy with soil investigations and preliminary negotiations with 
local government as to utility extensions that will satisfy municipal standards. 


Staff or consulting site planners, with architectural and landscape specialists, 
will begin to sketch out enough of the possibilities to show in a prospectus to 
bankers and mortgage houses, on whom the developer will depend for working 
capital and mortgage commitments. He may by this time have discussed the 
virtues of this chosen location with the Branch Manager of Central Mortgage 
and Housing Corporation, to find out whether the location and layout of his 
scheme will be acceptable under the National Housing Act. 


Having satisfied himself on all these points he will close the deal to buy the 
lands. Then his site design is turned over to surveyors who prepare a plan of 
subdivision by which the lots will be sold; this plan will be passed to the munici- 
pality, to utility companies or boards, to Central Mortgage, to the local plan- 
hing agency, ultimately to the Province—to ensure that his scheme will neither 
frustrate highway and arterial road programmesnor upset patterns and schedules 
for the building of schools and piped services. Before the plan of subdivision is 
approved for legal registration, he may have to deposit all or part of the costs of 
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installing certain services and to enter into agreements with the local govern- 
ment to create and dedicate some facilities to them. 


By this time his staff have prepared details, cost estimates and bills of 
materials. Designs may be altered to take advantage of temporary bargains in 
materials or equipment. A schedule of on-site work is drawn up in the light of 
weather probabilities and the availability of required machines and skills. Floor 
plans, elevations and specifications for each building type are submitted to an 
approved lender under the National Housing Act, together with the final site 
plan to be compared with preliminary versions agreed to earlier. These documents 
find their way to Branch, Regional, and probably Head Offices of Central Mort- 
gage for examination as to compliance with space and structural standards laid 
down under the Act, and as to the use of acceptable materials and systems of 
construction. A lending value is calculated for each building type on each lot 
and the appropriate advices relayed through the lender to the developer. 


The builder may then have to make temporary arrangements for supply of 
water and power and for waste disposal during construction, and to see to the 
insurance of his work against loss by fire or theft. He will apply for building 
permits and for temporary permission to obstruct thoroughfares. He will plan 
carefully his production schedules, his advertising, model display and house 
sales campaigns. Only after some such preparations is he ready to move the first 
employees and construction gear on to the site to do what in the narrow sense is 
the building operation. 


This expenditure of time and effort is the price to be paid by the craftsman 
become industrialist. Undoubtedly as more housebuilding organizations come to 
operate on this scale, and as the other participating bodies encounter such com- 
plex proposals more often, the process will be expedited. But it cannot be escaped. 
Housebuilding in large quantities is a quasi-public undertaking which no private 
organization can expect to do without let or hindrance. The omission of these 
examinations and appraisals will not in the end accelerate the nation’s urban 
development—but rather would multiply the chances for errors costly to those 
who will inhabit the new urban areas, costly to municipalities and costly for the 
nation as a whole. 
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Vill 


URBAN REDEVELOPMENT 


Modernization of Central Areas 


A large part of the nation’s stock of housing is in the central areas of major 
cities and is in a process of deterioration and blight. The residential areas built in 
the last century have been surrounded by successive bands of suburban growth. 
The houses have deteriorated from exposure to the climate and through constant 
use by several generations of occupants with decreasing capacity to maintain 
them and to pay taxes for municipal caretaking. Since they were built there have 
been great changes in social requirements and standards of living. Meanwhile 
the earlier residential streets have become traffic routes on the way from outer 
suburbs to the interior of the city. Residential amenities have also been lost 
through the intrusion of industrial and commercial land uses prior to the intro- 
duction of zoning restrictions. 


Canadian cities are now faced with a tremendous task of retarding the pro- 
cess of residential decline and of accelerating the replacement of obsolete housing. 
But the destiny of central residential areas is so interwoven with the destiny of 
the commercial and business core of each city that a treatment of the housing 
problem cannot be dissociated from larger questions of urban redevelopment. 
The need to renew obsolete housing occurs at a time when we are witnessing a 
revolution in the demands placed upon the present patterns of large urban areas 
as a result of technological and social changes. 


The future of central areas has to be considered in the light of several inter- 
related factors. 


(a) Blighted Residential Districts 


In 1951, of the 100,000 houses identified as sub-standard in major 
cities, the majority were immediately adjacent to the central business cores. 
In estimating the scale of urban redevelopment it has been assumed that 
between 1955 and 1980 most of these sub-standard housing units would be 
replaced. A large number of these were originally single-family houses of 
miscellaneous sizes, many of them subsequently converted to multiple uses. 
The land is subdivided into relatively small lots which do not easily lend 
themselves to the construction of apartment or row houses of presently 
acceptable standards. Replacement on individual lots, building by building, 
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proves generally unsatisfactory. It is not likely to occur in sufficient quantity 
and the incompatibility of adjacent buildings may only perpetuate the con- 
dition of blight. A larger scale of replacement operations is required in order 
to provide a form of land subdivision and a pattern of open space appropriate 
to modern buildings in a central area. 


(b) Growth of Business Centres 


The enlargement of each urban area as a whole is reflected in the greater 
concentration of office space, employment and traffic in the business centre. 
On account of high land values the growth of the business centre tends to 
take the form of higher buildings and more intensive use of land rather than 
Jateral spread. The expansion of central commercial areas has not been 
sufficient to redevelop the surrounding blighted residential areas. 


(c) Industrial Dispersal 


City growth was initially based upon a central commercial and industrial 
core, served by a rail-head, waterfront or source of power. Industry has now 
been very largely released from its anchor to the city centre and a large 
proportion of new industries are being located on the suburban periphery of 
the city or in subsidiary communities in the metropolitan region. This change 
of location has come about for several reasons. Most manufacturing processes 
require ample space on one floor to install machine tools and to stage assembly 
and shipping operations, The wide use of truck transportation has added to 
the attractions of suburban sites with plenty of manceuvring space and no 
traffic congestion. Furthermore suburban sites can more readily offer parking 
areas; the amenities of clean working conditions are a factor in attracting a 
skilled labour force. 


(d) Automobile Traffic 
Increasing traffic flow and the need for parking space are placing alto- 
gether new demands upon street systems designed in a previous era. The 
functional separation of expressways, arteries, access streets and car parks 
has to be achieved during the coming years if the central areas of cities are 
to retain their place in the urban economy. 


An intelligent redevelopment of blighted residential areas must be based 
upon some local insight into the future structure of each city's economy and 
functions. For each city is unique in its circumstances. 


2 
Conserving the Housing Stock 


The stock of housing is an aging and declining asset that requires constant 
attention to maintain its usefulness, By 1980 it will consist broadly of : 

31% million dwelling units up to 25 years old; 

1% million dwelling units between 25 and 50 years old; 

2.3 million dwelling units more than 50 years old. 


It is estimated that about $250 million is spent annually on the housing stock 
for repair and maintenance and over $100 million for major improvements and 
alterations. These expenditures are for the protection of the nation’s residential 
property which at the end of 1955 was valued at about $24 billion and in terms of 
today's prices will probably double in value over the next 25 years. 
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Some of these expenditures are required simply to maintain each building in 
good condition by periodic painting and repairs and by the replacement of 
roofing and other vulnerable parts of a house, Other expenditures arise in the 
process of adapting used houses to the needs of successive occupants and in 
attempting to raise the quality of existing housing to current standards. 


Private owners of housing may be expected to protect their own interests by 
reasonable expenditures on maintenance. But the public also has an interest in 
. retarding a process of deterioration and blight which might lead prematurely to 
the need for public expenditures on slum clearance and redevelopment. Munici- 
’ palities apply building standards to new housing and have powers to condemn 
housing which is not fit for habitation. Standards are applied to protect the users 
of housing against fire and structural failure and against insanitary conditions, 
A fully developed code for existing housing is an extension of a community's 
responsibility for the condition of its housing stock. It may be aimed to bring 
about a rehabilitation of structurally sound dwellings and groups of dwellings 
so that their useful term of life may be prolonged and their eventual replacement 
postponed, 


There is likely to be increased activity in the application of housing codes 
and this will no doubt be accompanied by increasing demands for credit arrange- 
ments to finance repairs and rehabilitation. 


Experiments with the use of housing codes have demonstrated the difficulties 
of applying a uniform set of standards to a miscellaneous heritage of houses of 
many different ages and types. It has been shown that a housing code must be 
supported by effective legal procedures for enforcement and must be sym- 
pathetically and energetically administered. It has been generally concluded that 
the greatest benefits are obtained from a block-by-block programme of education 
and enforcement in which property owners participate so that they will share 
mutually in the results of the improvements, In this way the process of rehabilita- 
tion may have effect upon a whole group of houses and upon a whole neigh- 
bourhood. This may have far larger consequences than the improvement of an 
esha house in a blighted environment. The objective is to retard the blighting 
influence, 


The vigorous enforcement of housing codes has the effect of lowering the 
selling price of irredeemable slum property, by raising the costs of maintenance. 
Hence redevelopment costs are likely to be less formidable. 


3 
Clearance and Re-Housing 


Each year several thousand houses in Canadian cities are condemned, 
destroyed by fire or overtaken by the wave of new building. But there have yet 
been no systematic large-scale withdrawals of old housing, with the single excep- 
tion of the Regent Park (North) slum clearance and low-rental project. Further 
operations on a similar scale are now proposed in Toronto and in Montreal and 
a smaller operation is planned in St. John's, Newfoundland. The arrangements 
for the three projects now proposed involve the federal, provincial and municipal 
governments operating under the terms of the National Housing Act, under 
Serre 23 for slum clearance and under Section 36 for building new low-rental 

ousing. 


Most of the housing which is ripe for withdrawal is adjacent to the commer- 
cial and industrial hearts of cities. It includes a good part of the 100,000 houses 
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now in need of major repair in the larger urban centres. It also includes houses in 
adequate condition which may have to be destroyed in the process of redevelop- 
ing blighted neighbourhoods. All these houses lie in a transitional belt of mixed 
land uses where small businesses and industries have invaded residential blocks. 
The land has taken its value from its potential use for commercial purposes. The 
cost of acquiring blocks of blighted land in Montreal and Toronto may well 
exceed $250,000 an acre, this price representing the value of land and existing 
buildings together with payments for the disturbance of businesses. In such 
areas there are, of course, already streets and services some of which can be 
incorporated in subsequent redevelopment. In considering the re-use of the site 
for housing purposes the acquisition cost of $250,000 an acre may be compared 
with the present costs of serviced land in suburban areas, about $2,000 an acre 
for raw land and $8,000 for serviced. 


It is to overcome the high price of central blighted land that Section 23 of 
the National Housing Act provides for federal government grants to municipa- 
lities which undertake slum clearance. The federal government offers to pay half 
the municipality's cost of acquisition and clearance, after deducting any pay- 
ments received from sale of the site for re-use. 


The objective of such redevelopment is both to eliminate sub-standard 
housing and to improve the housing circumstances of those living in such areas. 
The act of clearance by public agencies brings with it an obligation to secure 
suitable accommodation for those who are displaced. Some displaced households 
may be able and willing to find their own accommodation. But it must be 
assumed that the majority will have to be re-housed by a public agency, either 
on the site or elsewhere, in new housing provided for this purpose. And, since the 
majority of households in blighted areas cannot meet the costs of new housing, 
public action is required to build and operate and pay subsidies on new accom- 
modation. Under the terms of Section 36 of the National Housing Act the federal 
government offers to pay 75% of the capital cost and 75% of the subsidies 
required for low-rental housing provided that a provincial government or muni- 
cipality pays the remaining 25 per cent. 


The density of housing in blighted areas varies greatly, ranging from less 
than 20 to more than 40 families per acre. Some blighted areas also contain a 
considerable number of roomers, many of whom are old people who have not 
been able to find other economical accommodation. 


To what extent should central blighted areas be redeveloped to house 
low-income families ? Does land in this strategic relationship to the heart of the 
city have some more appropriate use, having in mind the whole structure of the 
city’s economy and internal functions? Could some part of this land contribute 
to a solution of the city's traffic problems, or overcome a deficiency of open spaces 
or civic facilities? Is there a market for this land for commercial or industrial 
uses which would help further to consolidate the city's core? Should the housing 
on ties sites be designed particularly for those who work in the centre of the 
city ! 


Whatever may be the answers to these questions there remains the obliga- 
tion to re-house the present residents of blighted areas to be cleared. They must 
be re-housed in a manner and in a location that will make them effective con- 
tributors to the economy and life of the community and this must be done at 
the least possible cost to the taxpayers. Perhaps these aims may best be achieved 
by relocating some families on suburban sites and by releasing some central sites 
for other purposes. 
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IX 


CONCLUSION 


The following general observations arise out of the foregoing review of the 
prospects for housing and urban growth in Canada. 


1. At this stage in the development of Canada the building of cities and 
towns is the nation’s largest and most critical undertaking. Industrial develop- 
ment and urban growth are inseparable. The increase of population during the 
coming quarter of a century will take place almost entirely in urban areas and 
will make this predominantly a land of city-dwellers. Growth will take place in 
cities of all sizes, generally following their present rates of growth. About 7 
million people will be added to our major urban centres, requiring about 900 
square miles of land to be built upon. Between now and 1980 the extent of our 
cities will more than double. 


2. It is estimated that the number of new dwellings to be built in the next 
quarter of a century will be about 3.4 million. The annual rate of housebuilding 
will not rise greatly during the next ten years, but after 1965 there will be an 
acceleration of building in response to the higher rate of family formation that 
will then take place. In view of the present capacity of the housebuilding industry 
and the potentialities of the economy as a whole, there should be no great difficul- 
ties in keeping pace with the demand for new housing. 


3. The extension of urban areas will place unprecedented demands upon the 
structure of local government and will require very large public investments to 
install the services on which urban communities depend, particularly schools, 
traffic routes, sewer and water plants. Groups of municipalities which together 
constitute an urban region will need to face their problems as regional partners. 
Local governments will have to be empowered and supported in raising funds on 
a long-term basis and on a scale commensurate with their growing responsibilities. 


4. Housebuilding during the next 25 years will require mortgage credit of 
about $20 billions and will be based on owner's equity of about $15 billions. 
The efficient operation of the housebuilding industry will depend upon a consistent 
flow of mortgage money from the resources of the country’s financial institutions, 
with necessary adjustments of credit policy to keep in balance the nation’s 
needs for shelter and the other demands upon the economy. 


5. The increasing productivity of the housing industry is likely to create a 
more competitive market. This will impel builders to improve the design of 
housing and to diversify their production, serving a wider range of income groups 
and a greater variety of needs. An increasing proportion of new housing in 
metropolitan areas will be in the form of large projects. The full benefits of large- 
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scale production, in better quality and price, can be achieved only through far- 
sighted collaboration between house builders, local governments and the private 
and public institutions involved in housing finance. 


6. There will continue to be a number of households whose housing needs 
cannot be satisfied in the economic market. These will principally be large 
families, low-income families and old people with modest incomes. 


7. As a comparatively young country Canada has not yet applied much 
of its housing expenditures to the care and replacement of its existing housing 
stock. But with the passing years deterioration has increased, acceptable stand- 
ards of living have been raised and the changing functions of cities have blighted 
older neighbourhoods. The major cities of Canada now contain about 100,000 
dwellings in a serious state of disrepair, many of them concentrated in blighted 
areas. There is a need now to redevelop these areas. 


8. The next few years will be a decisive period in the planning of Canadian 
towns and the great urban regions based upon our metropolitan cities. With the 
vitality of our growing economy and population there is every prospect that our 
cities will be large and industrially powerful. Farsighted planning may also make 
them mechanically efficient in their services and trafic movement. But the 
successful building of great cities cannot be measured only by their size and 
efficiency. As they become a predominantly urban people, Canadians wil! need to 
place greater value upon the quality of cities as the environment for a healthy 
and satisfying life, giving greater attention to civic character, the design of 
buildings and open spaces. 


9. While residential and other urban growth will be carried out primarily 
by private initiative and business enterprise, governments at al] levels will con- 
tinue to have an essential role in guiding the processes of growth so that the best 
interests of the loca] and national community may be served. Governments are 
likely to come into closer partnership with one another in urban affairs, to support 
and supplement private enterprise in urban growth and redevelopment. Within 
its statutory powers as an agency of the federal government, Central Mortgage 
and Housing Corporation has enjoyed close relationships with provincial and 
municipal governments. The Corporation's efforts to improve the housing condi- 
tions of the Canadian people can be achieved only through continued and 
extended collaboration with the governments which have constitutional juris- 
diction over the physical development of cities. 
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